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EDITORIAL. 

2b the Primary Teachers of America : 

We present you the first number of our new monthly magazine. The 
Primary Teacher. Its name clearly indicates its field and its work. 
It is to be devoted exclusively to the advancement of the interests of 
Tudimental instruction in America, commonly classified under the 
^ades of the Kindergarten, and Primary and Intermediate schools. 
All the discussions of this magazine will relate to the studies to be pur- 
sued, methods to be adopted, and objects to be attained in each and all 
of these departments of common-school instruction. Our aim will be to 
present the tcue philosophy of primary education, and the best methods 
as well as the true spirit of child-discipline and government. 

Several reasons have lead us to the publication o^* The Primary 
Teacher, The first is, that it will occupy a field hitherto, to a large 
extent, uncultivated. Other magazines have given articles or depart- 
ments to the presentation of views on primary instruction : none have 
been published with the sole purpose of aiding the teachers of this 
country in laying the foundations of a true, a solid, and a symmetrical 
training. 

Another reason lies in the fact that the majority of the teachers of 
America, and, in fact, o'f the whole world, are in the class we now ad- 
dress. Our constituency is numbered not by tens of thousands, but by 
hundreds of thousands, and to such a host we present our offering of 
aid and service. To each and all of this vast company to which our 
readers have the honor to belong, we come with greetings and words of 
counsel and instruction. 

A third reason which exists is the conscious need of the primary 
teachers of oiu: country, and the consequent demand for a professional 
literature especially adapted to their peculiar position and grade of in- 
struction. The call is almost universal, at least so far as an intelligence 
can interpret its own wants, for specific aid for our primary school work, 
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and the complaint has been as universal that our educational magazines 
have shot " over the heads " of the great mass of the teachers of the 
country. In The Primary Teacher we propose to remedy this diffi- 
culty, and to aim at the heads, the hearts, and the lives of this great 
body of educators. In doing this it is our purpose to secure the best 
talent in our country, — ^that best adapted by experience and study to 
teach teachers. So far as possible we wish to use the experience and 
observation of those who are serving in the ranks of primary instruc- 
tors, and who consequently know whereof they shall affirm by a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the topics on which they speak. 

Still another very good reason for the existence and wide circulation 
of The Primary Teacher, is found in the fact that the teachers whom 
we shall address are doing the first work in education next to that of 
the parents ; they are laying the foundations, more or less surely, on 
which the higher schools must place the superstruction. If the former 
work is well done, the latter must be successful ; it can hardly fail of a 
fair share of success. The intelligent primary teacher is second to 
none in the rank or the inspirations of his work, and as so much of 
weal to every child rests on his fidelity as well as ability, there is need 
of "line upon line, precept upon precept," in this all-important work. 
And the responsibility is enhanced by the fact that the . great majority 
of children under public instruction in the United States never pass 
out of primary grades of instruction, but graduate from the school be- 
fore reaching grammar grades. 

With these and other weighty considerations in mind, — all of which 
have impressed us with the great dignity and honor of this rank of 
public benefactors, and also with something of a sense of the magnifi- 
cent possibilities and grand inflowings of power and outflowings of in- 
fluence, as well as technical instruction, which primaiy teachers may 
possess, we have decided to publish this new work. It goes forth dedi- 
cated to the great interests of Christian education in its full compass of 
body, head, and heart. Our aim will be to show intelligent methods of 
action, coupled with the noblest purposes. We hope to give stimulus 
and courage to the most patient, self-devoted, and self-sacrificing toilers. 
Our aid, comfort, and sympathy, fellow-teachers, shall be yours in all 
that we c^n give or procure for your advancement and encouragement. 
And in the name of the Great Teacher, who has sanctified our work by 
his own personal benediction upon it, in laying His arms about little . 
children in blessing, we send forth our Primary Teacher to be a 
guide, an instructor, and an inspiration to the great army pf teachers in 
whose arms are the little children of to-day, the men and womeii of to- 
morrow, the life for eternity I 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 

BY MRS. KRAUS-BOELTE. * 

L 
THE BALL, AS INTRODUCED IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 

The Kindergarten has just been opened' with a simple, child-like 
prayer and a morning song. Now the little ones are all seated in a 
circle with their teacher, their expectant eyes turned towards the latter 
and the long wooden box she holds in her hands. The box is opened, 
and the children clap their hands when seeing their dear play-fellows, 
the balls. Six balls are contained in the box, each ball having one of 
the colors of the rainbow, — ^blue, green, yellow, orange, red, and violet 
(purple). 

Froebel used the ball as the first of his means of occupation, because 
he based all his means of play on mathematical foundations, and be- 
cause the ball is the simplest and completest ground-form, in which all 
other forms are contained. He also observed that the ball is the first 
plaything the mother gives to her little one ; wherever we find a child, 
we find a ball : as, indeed, it is a favorite plaything alike with young 
and old. 

One ball is first taken out,— it may be the red one this time. A 
child quickly learns to observe and compare. The ball gives the ele- 
ments for form, color, and motion, and the child finds the best oppor- 
tunity in this simple body for the observation and comparison of size; 
form, color, and motion. The child is led to observe that the ball is 
small, light, soft, and simple ; also, that in the six balls appear the three 
primary colors, — blue^ yellow y and red; and their intermediates, the three 
secondary colors, — green^ formed by the combination of blue and yellow ; 
orange^ formed by the combination of yellow and red ; purple^ formed 
by the combination of red and blue. By a knowledge of these com- 
binations, the harmony of colors can be explained. At first the ball 
may be compared with other balls or forms of the same shape, — ^for ex- 
ample : the globes on the gas-fixtures, an apple round button, the 
head, seed, buds, etc. 

Once, a child in our kindergarten named " a plate " and " a ring," 
when a little five-year old boy burst out : " No, no ; one is fiat, and the 
other is only outside round, but the ball is round every way," and he 
accompanied his words with motions of his hands, as if he wanted to 
mould a ball. Next, the color calls forth the child's attention. Each 
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ia turn, the children compare the ball with the red cherry or straw- 
berry ; the rosy cheeks, red lips, with the stockings or sash of a child, 
with the paper strips they used in mat-weaving, etc., etc. The ball 
fascinates the child because of its tendency to constant motion. The 
ball may be thrown up and caught again, which experiment the round 
little hands can not accomplish at first. He looks disappointed, but 
thekindergartner quickly suggests that the ball is like a little bird, who 
tries hopping in the nest, and soon the children will try themselves to 
**^hop," when a little song may be introduced to heighten the interest,— 

for example : 

" The little bird hops in its nest — 

Tip, tip, tip, tip, tip, tap ; 

It tries to do its very best. — 

Tip, tip, tip, tip, tip, tap." 

Now a string of the same color is fastened to the ball, and in order 
to add new ideas, the following game is introduced, the children all 
standing in a circle : 

" Raise the ball, — sink it down ; 
Raise the heels, — sink them down ; 
Raise the arms, — sink them down ; 
Move your right leg up and down ; 
Move your left leg upland down ; 
Now stand straight, — now bend down." 
Also, — 

" Take the ball and swing it round ; 

Swing your arms now round and round," 

In connection with this latter exercise the song of the windmill is in- 
troduced, each child representing a windmill : 

" See the windmill, how it goes, 
While the wind so briskly blows ; 
Always turning round and round, 
Never idle is it found." 

A conversation on the wind, and windmills, would naturally follow. 

The ball may be swinging from right to left, from front to back, which 
movement may be compared to the pendulum, and the child may try to 
make the same movement with his arms, and sing : 

" And whatever the ball can do, 
I can try, and so may you." 

By and by the child's eyes, hands, and arms are so much strength- 
ened that, when the ball is thrown upwards, almost without failure it 
will be caught. When throwing it thus three times upwards, it may be 
accompanied by the following words : 

** Once, twice, thrice, — 
This is very nice." 
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Or the ball is thrown upwards seven times, each time a little higher ; 
the child may accompany this by singing the scale : 

" One, two, three, four, five, six, seven," etc., etc. 

A little lesson in language may be given, — for example : when atihild 
names a quality of the ball, all the children repeat the sentence: ^*The 
ball is redy"^ or " the ball is round^'' etc. Of course, whatever is pro- 
nounced in such a ** conversational lesson " should be articulated -ac- 
curately and distinctly, in order to develop the organ of speech. 

If children are taught to speak well, before they learn to readfUtxt'^ 
will never afterward require special instruction in the art of xeading 
with expression. 



FIRST STEPS IN READING. 

BY LEWIS B. MONROE. 
L 

No book yet, please, dear teacher! Something precedes, ^irst, 
thinking, forming images in the mind. Next, talking, using ^x)ken 
words as signs of those images. Then, seeing and speaking the printed 
words. Neither of these steps can be left out without harm. 

THINKING. 

Before using a book, chart, or letter, supply the child's mind ^th 
images and the words which represent them. Let the children name 
objects in the school-room. Let them bring objects that please tiiem^ 
to be seen and named by the whole class. Choose pleasant and inter- 
esting objects for this purpose,— flowers, fruits, a knife, thimble, scis- 
sors, — anything that has beauty or use. Then take pictures;, toy- 
animals, and the like, to bring up ideas of things that cannot be pre- 
sented in reality to the eye. 

TALKING. 

These things may be named, and the children then led to tell, if they 
know, their use. What can we do with an apple t What with a knife? 
What is an ear of com for ? Here is a picture of an elephant. Did 
you ever see one ? What does he have legs for, do you think ? \^iat 
does he do with his eyes? And what with that long nose of his, that 
we call a trunk ? Some of these things can be told by the children, 
and some can not. TJie object is not^ by any means, to make a rectta- 
tion of this exercise ; but a pleasant talk between teacher and children. 
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As a next step, actions may be noticed and named. A child may walk, 
run, hop, sing, before the others, — who may tell what he does: 
'' John walks," " John laughs," " Ann sings," *' Peter bows," " Sarah 
shuts her eyes," etc. Then let them imagine what can be done, and 
express the thought thus : "John can eat," " I can play," " I can toss a 
ball," etc. 

THE VOICE. 

In all these exercises they should be led, by the example of the 
teacher, to use a sweet and loving tone. Just force enough to be dis- 
linctly heard by the class, is all that is needed. This point can not 
receive too careful attention. The quality of voice used affects in 
a great measure the quality of the mental action that accompanies it. 
Try for yourself, if you will, to keep a genial and smiling expression on 
the face while using a harsh and scolding tone. You will not succeed. 
Still less will you succeed, in genial and refreshing thought, while 
speaking in a forced and disagreeable voice. You can neither evoke it 
in yourself, nor excite it in others. 

THE EYE. 

And now, before attempting to use letters, the eye of the child must 
be taught to see forms. Give him a few straight sticks, — ^matches, with 
the igniting end cut off, will answer, — and let him place them in fixed 
directions. Make a short horizontal line on the blackboard, and let him 
place a stick on his desk in the same direction. Do the same with a 
vertical line ; then with slanting lines. Teach him in a similar way to 
reproduce parallel lines, different angles, and simple figures, like tri- 
angles and squares. If the exercise be extended beyond rectilinear 
figures, bits of wire may be used for curves. Thus will the eye acquire 
power to see and remember forms of letters, which, without this 
preparation, would make a confused impression, not easily seized nor 
retained by the mind. But this is not the sole or chief good to be de- 
rived from such discipline. 

Weeks or months devoted to such preparatory training of mind, 
voice, and eye, will surely be time gained in the long run. 

LETTERS AND SOUNDS. 

Spoken words are made up of sounds, and the different letters repre- 
sent the sounds of which a word is composed. A perfect alphabet 
would have a letter for each possible sound. Our alphabet is imperfect 
in this respect ; but^ there is a fair proportion of English words that are 
phonic, — pronounced as the letters indicate, — and these may be chosen 
for the first lessons. A letter, then, should be the sign of a sound to 
the child. 

Assuming the foregoing plan to have been adopted by the teacher, 
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we shall, in another article, give an example of a first practical lesson 
in reading. 

A HINT. 

We close here with a hint to teachers, which we deem very important. 
The little child should not meet any word in his primer which he has 
not already been taught to use in conversation. All additions to his 
vocabulary should be made by talking; and in no case should the 
teacher fail to assure herself that the new word brings up its proper 
image in the mind. Words without their associate ideas, signs without 
the things signified, cumber the mind. They are litter in the mental 
store-house. We have heard of " empty barrels full of husks," and 
fancy we have seen empty heads full of words. Let none such be found 
among our pupils. 



,THE WRITING - CLASS. 

BY J. W. PAYSON. 

Let US enter the Primary Department in one of the busy bee-hives of 
education, in this or some other city, and superintend, with the teacher's 
kind permission, the introduction of writing among pupils, whose flex- 
ible fingers, and soft, pliant muscles, are quite ready for training and 
practice. We shall assume this to be the first presentation of the sub- 
ject. Let this opening exercise be purely conversational and illus- 
trative. 

I shall first inquire of the children. How many of you could tell 
your parents or fiiends what you have done in school to-day ? All say 
they could. How many of you could tell this to your parents or friends, 
if they were away from you ? All say they could not. Would you like 
to be able to tell about what you are doing, or about what is taking 
place, to those who are absent ? All say they would. Well, I am 
going to teach you how to do this ; but, first, let us have a little talk 
about it. What is that your teacher has in her hand ? They answer, 
" A book." Will you tell me something about the book ? George says, 
" It has red covers " ; Susie says, " It is a small book." You have told 
me that your teacher has a small, red book. When you said " book," 
" red," and ** small," you made sounds, which meant book, red, and 
small. I will now make on the blackboard some signs which you 
all know. 

I then write in Roman letters the word hook. Children, what do you 
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see. oa the blackboard? They answer, "Book." But is this the same 
thing which you saw in your teacher's hand ? ** No." Does this mean 
the same thing ? " Yes." Now, if I write this word before it (writing 
the word red in Roman letters), what will it mean ? " Red book." I 
next write a and small before it, in the same characters : what does it 
mean now ? " A small, red book." Now, children, the words which I 
wrote on the blackboard mean the same things as the words you just 
spoke. There are two ways of using words, — speaking them, and 
writing them. Will some scholar spell aloud the vfordred? Harry 
spelJsy " J^-e-d" How many sounds did Harry use in spelling the word 
red^ " Three." How many letters did I use in writing the word redf 
** Three." You see that the spoken words are made up of single 
sounds, and that the written words are made up of single letters. 
Speaking, then, is telling what we think by the use of certain sounds ; 
and writing, is telling what we think by the use of letters. These let- 
ters are signs of the spoken sounds. 

Will you now give me some short words to write on the blackboard ? 
The children pelt me with words faster than I can write them. I put 
down^ in Roman letters, rose, dee, blue, boy, girL Did you think these 
things before you spoke them ? " Yes." I now add one or two short 
words to the above-written, and call upon the pupils to read the phrases 
aloud. They read, " A white rose " ; "A honey-bee " ; " The blue 
sky." Did I think these words before I wrote them ? " Yes." Then, 
children, you spoke what you thought, and I wrote what I thought, — so 
what you think can be cither spoken or written. You have already 
le'amed to speak what you think ; you must now learn to write what 
you think. In speaking, you use the voice and mouth ; in writing, you 
use the hand and arm. 

In the next lesson I will teach you how to sit when writing, how to 
hold your pen or pencil, how to place your writing-tablet, or copy-book, 
and begin to teach you how to make letters. 

If a portion of each lesson was spent in conversational exerdse 
about; and in blackboard-illustration of, writing, before setting out with 
pen or pencil, it would well repay the effort. The children should be 
given appropriate finger-exercises for a few moments previous to writing. 
Extending and contracting the fingers, separating and drawing them 
together, and five-finger piano exercises, practiced on the desk, will 
help develop and train the muscles used in writing. 

Miake these little pupils, Teacher, fairly hungry for the task, and 
eager to begin it. Be sure that they know what it is they are doing ; 
why they are doing it ; and how it is to be done. 
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THE USE OF LANGUAGE. 

BY G. P. QUACKENBOS, LL.D. 

How can we teach the young to express themselves fluently? Why, 
just as we develop the muscles by using them, or train the voice by 
judicious exercises, — so, by practice, we may cultivate the art of expres- 
sion till even the most backward can put his thoughts in a suitable 
dress with comparative ease, and, in time, even with grace. And now 
for a few practical suggestions on the subject to the teacher. 

At recitation ask as few. questions as possible; rather suggest the 
topic, and accustom the scholar to tell the whole story in all its connec- 
tions, of himself. Never put questions which contain the whole gist of 
the matter except a single word, which it is left for the pupil to supply. 
Except in the case of definitions, do not insist on the language of the 
text-book ; on the other hand, encourage the young student to give its 
substance in his own words, and see that these words are put together 
clearly, logically, and correctly. Never pass over an error in expres- 
sion, and let the other members of the class be on the alert for the 
detection of such errors in the one reciting. Thus every lesson, what- 
ever ^*^^ subiect, may be made a lesson in lar»o-ua<re. If, the first time, 
the reciter expresses himself badly, let him try again, and a third time, 
if necessary, till he can do it correctly and fluently. 

The use of spoken language naturally precedes that of written, and 
to impart fluency in the former, there are various exercises which the 
ingenious teacher may with advantage bring to his aid. One of the 
most useful of these is the oral discussion of pictures. 

Select in the Reader, the Geography, or the Language Lesson, some 
illustration containing a variety of objects, and let the scholars be 
called on to describe what they see without being questioned. Let it 
be understood that the longer one can go on, the better, and let each 
continue till he makes an error that is corrected by some other scholar, 
who then takes up the thread of the discourse. We can not, of course, 
look for much knowledge of technical grammar in primary scholars ; 
but, if an intelligent course of language lessons has been pursued, a 
sufficient understanding of the commonest grammatical errors will have 
been obtained to enable pupils, at a very early age, to criticise each 
other's language. And it is astonishing to see, on the one hand, how 
sharp in the detection of errors such verbal criticism will make even a 
very young class ; and, on the other hand, how careful it will make 
them for the avoidance of errors. 
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For instance, a "Rural Industrial Scene," like that presented in the 
aoc*mpanytng engraving, might be treated as follows :• 



A, being first called on, says : " The scene I should supptose to be near 
some manufacturing village in New England. The time is July or August, as 
the grain is ripe ; and the hour is not far from noon, for the shadows cast are 
short, and a girl is apparently carrying their dinner to two men who are work- 
ing very diligent," 

Here B interposes an objection, that the adverb diligently, and not the 
adjective diligent, is needed to modify the verb are 'working. The teacher 
finds his point well taken, and B proceeds ; " In the foreground two men 
are engaged in cradling grain, — whether wheat or rye, I cannot tell. They 
lay it evenly in swaths. Near by a dog is setting, watching the approaching 
figure." 

Several rise. C, being the first on his feet, is asked for his criticism, and 
says that B used setting for sitting. He is told to go on, and says : A girl 
has just entered into the field." D hereupon suggests that into is wrong, 
as the object really belongs to the verb ««/^rj, " Right," says the teacher; 
" go on." 

" It seems to be a colored girl," says D. " She has a basket on one arm, 
and a. pail in her hand. Behind her is the tow-path of the canal. On it is a 
man with two horses," Here E, rising, claims that is, as just used, was 
wrong ; for that two subjects, taken together, require the plural form are. D 
replies that there is but one subject, man, — horses being the object of the 
preposition -with, — and that iV, therefore is right. The teacher decides in 
D's favor, and he proceeds. "The two horses," says he, "are like many 
that I have seen on canals, old and lean, — particularly the hindmost one." 
F riles and makes the point that, as he is speaking of but two, he should use 

_ •From Qmcknboii's "Illuuialtd LouDiio ourLanguaie." NewYoik: D. Appleton & Co. 
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the comparative hinder instead of hindmost F''s criticism is admitted as 
sound, and so the description of the picture proceeds till every part has been 
touched upon. 

Children, too young to know anything of grammar, may confine their 
observations to a description of the various objects they see ; but 
should be encouraged to make their descriptions as full as possible, 
and to draw conclusions from them. They will soon be found to ac- 
quire aptitude for the exercise, to look forward to it with interest, and 
to improve rapidly in the use of language, — ^while the perceptive and 
reasoning faculties are at the same time cultivated. The discussion 
should be sustained principally by the scholars, the teacher interfering 
as little as possible,— only where it is necessary to direct the current 
aright, to correct errors, or to draw attention to what has been over- 
looked. After the picture has been thus orally discussed, the class may 
take -their slates, and a few minutes be allowed for writing a description 
of the objects already spoken of. 

Occasional exercises of this kind will certainly help to impart facility 
of expression. 



HISTORY IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

BY JOHN J. ANDERSON, PH.D., 

It seems to be generally understood that history, as a branch of in- 
struction in lower classes, is out of its proper place. This opinion un- 
doubtedly prevails among the teachers of such classes, so far as any 
-opinion on the subject is at all entertained. The objections to the in- 
troduction of the study may be stated in this way : 

I St. The school-time is now wholly occupied by instruction in the 
branches generally regarded as fundamental and essential, consequently 
no other branches could be introduced without damage to the true in- 
terests of the pupils. 2d. History cannot be taught to the children in 
the lower classes with success, inasmuch as the maturity of mind 
requisite to the proper reception and disposition of the facts are there 
wanting. 

If it can be shown that history can be taught in the junior classel of 
•our grammar schools and the senior classes of our best primaries, not 
only without interfering with the good work now being done in those 
-classes, but with decided advantage and benefit to them, the objections 
named lose their force. 
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In our ordinary Primary Readers we find " Lessons " about " John 
and his Dog," " Susan and her Doll," " The Boys and the Frogs," 
" The Three Little Pigs," etc Would it not be just as easy, and cer- 
tainly more profitable, if instead of these we had the events of his- 
tory, — ^its great incidents, narrated in a truthfiil, simple, and attractive 
form, suited to the comprehension of the young? 

Again, history, — the history of our own country first, — should be pre- 
sented to young children, not as a great unit, with its political, military, 
and social relations, but as a series of stories. These stories should be 
given in chronological order, with as much reference to time, place, and 
connection as possible ; but their independence, or, rather, distinctive- 
ness, should be so fully brought out that each should be a picture by 
itself, to be vividly impressed upon the mind. The achievements, 
failures, and character of the actors would, of course, contribute the 
prominent features in the picture. Let us take, by way of illustration,. 



THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY COLUMBtTS. 

The stoiy should be read, if possible, by the class ; if not possible, 
then by the teacher to the class ; and the facts should afterwards be 
brought out by means of questions and conversation in something like 
the following order : 

I. The condition of America four hundred years ago, — no cities, no- 
villages, no houses, no railroads, no white men being here. 
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2!. The early history of Columbus. 

3. The grand idea which he conceived. 

4. His poverty, and his efforts to get help to enable him to carry out 
liis idea. 

5. The agency of Queen Isabella. 

6. Sailing from Spain of Columbus. 

7. Incidents of the voyage. 

8. Discovery of the New World (America), instead of India. 

9. The landing of Columbus. 

10. Description of the Indians, as they appeared to Columbus. 

Pictures, — cuts, — of course, are great helps, especially to young 
children ; and the one we herewith present not only represents an in- 
teresting incident in this wonderful story, but it serves to make the 
whole story, as it is, a great reality. 

Here the narrative might end ; but the teacher would give additional 
interest to it by briefly giving the events connected with the return of 
Columbus to Spain, his reception there by the king and queen, his sub- 
sequent voyages to America, his death, and the four burials of his body. 
(The best preparation for the teacher, before introducing the lesson to 
the class, would be a careful reading of the first pages of Irvin^s Life 
of ColutnbuSy not forgetting to locate clearly all the places mentioned.) 

I appeal to teachers : would not all this be feasible, pleasant, and 
profitable ? 



TEACHING PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 

BY A PRACTICAL TEACHER. 



The object of teaching, in this grade, is not so much to impart geo- 
^aphical knowledge as to prepare the young pupil for its successful 
acquirement in the future. To awaken a desire for subsequent study, 
and at the same time tcr develop the powers of perception and imagina" 
tion^ which will be constantly exercised in the study, we would begpin by 
directing attention to that which is under the eye of the young pupil, — 
that upon which his senses can be brought to bear, and show him how 
to interrogate the region of country in the midst of which he lives ; 
and when he has acquired all of geography it can teach one so young, 
ive would carry his investigations to near regions ; constantly making the 
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ideas already acquired a basis of comparison, cpntrast, and association, 
in fixing new ideas upon the mind. 

Before commencing the use of the book, let there be a few simple 
conversational exercises, in which the children shall be led to describe 
all the different physical forms which come under their observation in 
their own neighborhood. In the country, the best possible plan will be 
to take them occasionally into the fields for their lesson. Let them go 
to the top of the highest accessible hill, and look about them and de- 
scribe,— or, if you choose the term, define, — each object which is to be 
seen, and learn the proper name for it. There will be valleys ; there 
will be broad meadows, which will form the basis of the future idea of 
a plain ; there will be little creeks and ponds, on which to build up 
afterward that of rivers and lakes ; there may be villages, mountains, 
etc. If this is not practicable, the conversation may turn upon the 
objects which are to be seen on the walk to school, or in little trips 
about the vicinity, the pupils describing these in the same way. Classes- 
in the city, when the majority have never, been in the country, and 
know little of nature, can of course not have precisely the same ex- 
ercises ; but the various parks which are to be seen in every city, fur-^ 
nish material for similar lessons. 

Oral instruction, by means of the species of questioning alluded to 
above, because of the more vivid impressions made by conversation 
than by reading, and because of the greater opportunity it affords for 
independent thought on the part of the pupil, is much to be preferred 
to the mere study of a text-book. If possible, it ought to constitute 
the larger part of all primary teaching. 

The following summary of the things to be taught the child by these- 
frequent trips of observation, and conversations about the earth^s sur-^ 
face, will be suggestive to the teacher of the objects to be secured : 

" I. Some parts of the land-surface of the earth are much higher than- 
others. 

2. A hill is a portion of land but little higher than the land around it. 

3. In some places we find walls or ridges of very high land, extending for 
many miles through the country. These are called mountain-ranges. 

4. The top of a mountain-range is notched, so that some parts are much 
higher than others. These high parts of the mountain-ranges are called 
mountains or peaks, 

5. Many mountain-ranges connected together form a system of mountains^ 

6. A broad extent of low land is called a plain. Some plains are quite 
flat and level ; others are covered with low hills. 

7. The narrow low lands, between mountain-ranges, or other high lands ^ 
are called valleys. Valleys differ from plains only in being narrower." * 

* From Guyct*s Introductory Gtography^ pHblished by Scribner, Armstrong & Ca, New York. 
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A LESSON IN FRACTIONS. 

BY MALCOLM MAC VICAR. 

All operations in fractions should be preceded by preparatory stepSy 
each of which contains only so much of the operation as the pupil, from 
his previous practice, can perform readily. These preparatory steps 
should be arranged in the order of their dependence, and practised 
upon separately. Hence the pupil is led to perform intelligently each 
part of the operation, and is thus prepared, when required, to perform 
it as a unity and to do so understandingly and rapidly. 

All demonstrations, and principles with their application!^, should be 
preceded by preparatory propositions^ which should be presented in a 
simple form and in their natural order, the truths that the mind must 
perceive clearly to enable it to understand what is complex and difficult 
in the given demonstration or principle. In these preparatory propo- 
sitions the truth, so far as possible, should be presented through the 
eye. This will be seen from the following lessons : 

PREPARATORY PROPOSITIONS.* 

Prop. L — Any thing regarded as a whole can be divided into unequal and 
equal parts ; thus, — 

ICBOLE. PASTB. 

(1.) = 

(2.) — ^ = 

1. Equal parts of a whole are called Fractions, 

2. Into what kind of parts can a pear be divided ? A bushel of wheat ? A 
rope ? A garden ? Any thing ? 

3. Make $12 into unequal parts in six ways, and into equal parts in five ways* 

Prop. II. — The same whole can be divided into equal parts of different 
sizes J thus, — 



^^HBOLB. EQUAL PARTS. 



Halves* 
TUirds. 
Fourths. 
Fifths. 



I. Observe the equal parts are named by using the ordinal corresponding 
with the number of parts. Thus, when the whole is made into three parts, 
one part is called a third; when into four parts, one part is called a fourth ; 
and so on to any number of parts. 

* The following lesson in Fractions is taken from Mac Vicar* s Complete Aritkntette^ published by 
Taiator Bro's, MerriU & Ca, N^ York. 
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2. When the whole is made mto ten equal parts, what is one part called ? 
Into sixteen equal parts ? 

3. What are the largest equal parts that can be made of a whole ? The 
next largest ? The next largest ? 

4« What is meant by one-half of an apple ? One-third ? 

5. What is meant by two-thirds of a line ? Of an hour ? 

6. How would you find the fourth of an)rthing ? The seventh ? 

7. Find the third of 6. Of 12. 

8. If a whole is made into twelve equal parts, how would you name three 
parts ? Seven parts ? 

9. How many halves make a whole? How many thirds f How many 
sevenths f 

Prop. III. — Equal parts of a whole^ or Fractions, are expressed bf two 
numbers written one over the other, with a line between them; thus, 

Numerator, ^L shows the nmnber of equal parti In the fraction. 

Dividing Line, "•"■■ shows that 4 and S express a fraction. 
Denominator, ^S shows the number of equal parts in the whole. 

Read, Four-fifths. 

1. Read the following: f, |, ^. 

2. What does ^ signify? |? 

3. Express in numbers, three-fifths ; nine-thirteenths. 

4. What does Numerator mean ? Denominator f Dividing line ? Terms 
of a fraction ? 

5. How is a fraction expressed by numbers ? 

6. Name the terms of J, A» i4, A, %h i*J. 

7. Express in numbers, seven-ninths ; nineteen forty-fifths. 

Prop. IV. — The size or value of the same kind of equal parts depends upon 
the size or value of the whole of which they are parts; thus, — 

WIIOLB. XqUAL PjUtTS. 

Halves. 



Halves. 

1. The equal parts in the illustration, although halves in both cases, are un 
equal in size, because the wholes are unequal in size. 

2. Which is the larger, the half of $8, or the third of $15 ? 

3. What is the smaller, the fourth of one yard or the half of one foot? 

Prop. V. — The size or value of the equal parts of a whole diminish as the 
number of parts increase, or increase as the number of parts diminish; thus, — 

WHOLE. EQUAL FATtTS. 

Thirds. 



Fourtlus. 
FlftUs. 
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1. Which is the greater, one-half or one-third? One-fourth or one-fifth? 
Why? 

2. How much is \ of $48 smaller than ^ of it ? 

4. Upon what two things does the value of one-half, one-third, one-fourth, 
one-fifth, etc., depend ? Illustrate your answer by two examples. 



PRIMARY MUSIC. 

A METHOD OF INSTRUCTION^ IN ROTE SINGING FOR CHILDREN FROM 

FIVE TO SIX YEARS OF AGE, 

BY L. W. MASON. 



The teacher should know perfectly, by hearty several little songs 
like the following, which, as may be seen, are arranged with method 
both as to Rhythm and Melody. 
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I. 



II. 
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Love- ly May, 
III. 
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do not stay, Bells do ring 

IV. 



Hrda do sing 
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FUno- era fair, 
V. 



scent the air. Fotm-XjaXnA flow 
VI. 



murm-'ring low. 
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Kouf re- joice, tlie morning dawns Spring-time fair and gay, comes in bright ar-ray 
VII. VIII. 
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Izui: 



Brightly the star, Beams from a-far. Lei every creature singpratae to the Lord. 




m m^i^m 



Come to the grove. Hark from a-bove, TTar&lers are singing ofgoodneaa and love. 



The above nine little songs are so many complete musical things to 
the child, — easily comprehended, when properly sung by the teacher as 
2l pattern. The teacher should never sing with the children, but should 
sing each song by herseli^ while the pupils listen ; then, at a given sign, 
they should imitate her. 

The teacher should sing each exercise with a soft voice and distinct 
utterance, emphasizing the syllables in italics. As a rule, the pattern 
given by the teacher should be, Sing softly and fast. 
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Of course the pupils have nothing to guide them except the voice of 
the teacher and the expression of her countenance ; and in observing 
the form of the mouth in articulation, as they are accustomed to do in 
learning new words in language by pattern. 

If all the children do not join in the exercise at first, it is best not to 
urge them to do so ; but be satisfied \i five out of fifty can readily im- 
itate her. Magnify this amount of success immensely, so that the whole 
class may feel that they helped do it Five minutes at one time is long 
enough ; the next time many more will join in. If some do not suc- 
ceed in imitating the teacher at first, do not discourage them, — ^most of 
them will sing in tune after a few days. 

It is quite common for teachers to allow pupils to sing songs or 
hymns, which they have learned at home or in Sunday-school, merely 
for the sake of singing. As a general thing, this is not to be encour- 
aged ; as they generally sing such things badly, both as to voice and 
articulation ; and this spoils all the work you are doing in the school- 
room. Singing these songs in the school, as they are usually sung, is 
like allowing the children to shout all the errors they have acquired in 
speech, at home and in the street, just to let them have a good, noisy 
time. Would not this destroy all your efforts in teaching them the 
proper sounds of language ? 



HOW TO TEACH DRAWING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

BY MRS. ELEANOR SMITH. 
I. 

The importance of the study of drawing in public education is now 
so generally recognized, that in beginning a series of papers for the 
benefit of primary teachers in teaching the subject, it is not necessary 
to dwell upon the special or practical advantages which will flow from 
a general introduction of this study into our system of public instruction. 

In its educational arrangement, the study of drawing may be grouped 
into three general divisions, to meet the three classifications of schools, 
known as primary, grammar, and high schools. This arrangement 
would give, as a course of instruction for primary schools, the following 
featxu*es : i. Lines, their names, and their distinctions. 2. Combina- 
tion of lines, to form the figures of plane geometry. 3. The divisions 
of the forms of plane geometry, to illustrate the principles of symmet- 
rical repetition on an axis, symmetrical repetition about a center, and 
repetition of certain forms to cover surfaces and in drawing geometric 
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views of objects. 4, Elements of proportion. 5. Elements of conven- 
tionalization. 6. Combination of lines, and elementary principles in- 
volved in representing forms of solid geometry. 

These features form the real basis of the study, and should be taught 
to pupils in the first three or four years of school-life, — say between six 
and ten years of age, — and upon their being intelligently taught within 
this period, the success in teaching drawing in public schools very largely 
depends. To teach these features in primary schools successfully, re- 
quires no small degree of teaching-power on the part of the primary 
teachers. The ages of the pupils preclude their being able to study 
the subject at all independently from text or from examples, so that the 
teacher must be herself before her pupils almost the entire source of 
the instruction; and even when printed examples and text arfe made use 
of, such material can be used to good advantage only under the direc- 
tion of a skillful and experienced teacher. 

As so much, therefore, depends upon the teacher, it will be the en- 
deavor in the papers which are to follow, to furnish practical hints, 
derived from much experience in dealing with this subject in primary 
schools ; and it will be the endeavor of the writer not to overlook such 
important considerations as the proper use of the blackboard, how to 
handle classes, how to distribute and take care of materials, together 
with suggestions in regard to the proper arrangement of exercises, as 
well as to the character of work to be expected from different classes 
of primay schools. 



EDUCATIONAL MAXIMS. 

That was an excellent saying of the Spartan instructor, " I will accustom 
the boys to take pleasure in what is go<id, and tp abhor what is evil." Truly 
the most excellent and proper purpose which education could aim at. — 
Plutarch. 

Among the Persians the boys were especially trained to temperance, by 
seeing how their elders lived temperately. — Xenophon. 

Intimate friendship between children should be permitted only with noble 
minds and hearts.^ — Plutarch. 

Above all are we instructed in the life and morals of the teacher who is 
selected for us by our. parents. 

It would be well if some older person were present at all diversions of 
youth. — Cicero, 

To do right before children is the best way of teaching them to be good. — 
Moscherosch. 

For children there is absolutely no morality except example, either nar- 
rated or seen. — Jean Paul Richter. 
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This comer of our magazine will be devoted to our thoughts on the 
questions and subjects which will admit of short answers and brief sugges- 
tions. Our correspondents will have a place to say their say in the shortest 
way. When we wanted good, solid maple-sugar we used to boil down the 
thin sap, and as the vapor ascended the grains of sugar were forming in the 
kettle. Now we shall invite our correspondents who want to get a word in 
edgewise, to boil down their thoughts until the gaseous has given way to the 
solid, and until the grains of truth, clear as crystal, shall appear. Then the 
product will be sweet as honey to the mental taste, and as nourishing to the 
life. We want all your bright thoughts and sayings for the benefit of the 
craft ; so don't be miserly, but give as you would receive. Every child is a 
text-book for a short sermon, or an interrogation-point seeking an answer : 
What and why ? Send the sermon for another's good, and we will answer the 
query as well as we can for your own. Be lively, with postals and letters, and 
we will give you such a spicy " Note-Book " as you have not seen or read for 
many a day. Here is 

A BATCH OF LETTERS. 

The first is from a primary teacher in New York, and she writes as follows : 

My Dear Editor : I am a primary teacher of five years experience. I have 
a school of seventy little folks, and I am puzzled to know what to do with 
them. My committee say that I must try to keep them stiii, and get along as 
well as I can with them ; but this does not satisfy me. Can you, in any way, 
suggest a way out of my troubles ? " 

And thus the poor woman goes on to recite a multitude of trials growing out 
of such a swarm of children upon her mind and hands. 

The first method of relief we have to suggest, is to resign your position as 
teacher of such a multitude. It is an imposition, as well as an injustice, to 
place so many children in the care of one teacher. You can neither satisfy 
yourself nor the needs of your school. Little children need personal attention 
and instruction, and a well-ordered primary school should never have over 
forty pupils, and thirty is better. The home is the true pattern of education, 
where the mother has a small number to teach, say from one to six or seven 
children. The kindergarten follows, with its classes of eight or twelve chil- 
dren. But when we come to the primary school, the common custom is to 
herd children together as a flock of sheep, and then to ask teachers to in- 
struct, develop, and discipline them wisely and well. If. you have not a con- 
stitution like iron, you will break down in health in attempting to do what your 
considerate committee suggests, " keeping them still "y and isn't that about 
the most foolish as well as wicked thing that was ever asked of a teacher, or 
proposed to be done with little children, namely, to keep them still ! Why not 
suggest keeping lambs still, calves still, colts still, and have them grow healthy 
and strong I A primary school should never be still, any more than the spin- 
ning-room of a cotton factory. There should be order, but never quiet. The 
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stillness that hears a pin drop, is always suggestive of grave-yards and other 
solemn places. Break up such stillness, or you and your children will be in 
their graves long before the good Lord meant you should be. A good, lively 
bee-hive in July is the best model for a primary school ; and if there is buzzing 
and humming, it is a good sign of work. The winter's honey is being stored 
in that hive. 

" But I can't resign." W?ll, then, Til tell you another way, at another time. 



I must go on to my next letter, and that is from a lady in Maine, who 
teaches a district school in Aroostook county. She has thirteen pupils en" 
rolled, and has on an average nine in attendance. She wants to know what 
to do with so few, instead of so many. Well, that is a hard question to an- 
swer. If the distance was not so great, we would send over some of Miss 
New York's pupils to Miss Maine's school-house, and thus average the work 
of these two ladies. Miss M. has asked a question which is so full of interest 
and so general in its application, that we need pages to discuss it. It requires 
a long answer, but we will get at it before we are through. One thing you 
may rely upon, — you have a chance to make some fine scholars even in your 
old log school-house. Don't think you have nothing to do, and so, to while 
away the time, carry your knitting, or your embroidery, or your worsted-work, 
or your Bazaar, or your Journal, or your last story, to school with you. 
Your mission is the most hopeful one in the world, and you have ninety-nine 
chances in a hundred to make royal men and women out of the flaxen-headed 
urchins in cfkch corner of your school-room. The small schools of the coun- 
try may be made the best, although in the rural district the impression is that 
a small school only needs a " chap," which often means an indifferent, or no 
teacher at all. Now, my good lady, imagine your thirteen pupils to be the 
children of the royal family of Victoria, and go to work with and for them as 
though they were actual princes and princesses. Study the real character, 
peculiarities, and needs of each of these future grandees, and then apply 
body, mind, and soul to the task of making of each boy just such a man as 
your ideal husband is to be, and just such a woman as your ideal saint is to 
be : not the sensational husband, or saint, of the magazine. While you are 
doing that, we will be preparing ah article to answer yoiu* important query 

more fully. 

I I » ■■■■ 

Another writes telling of her first school : how much she enjoys the intro- 
duction upon her chosen work, and with what enthusiastic joy she goes daily 
to her duties ! It is an inspiration to one's life to read the testimony of a 
young life which has given itself to the drawing out and lif ting-up of child- 
nature ; and those who enter most fully and heartily and sympathetically into 
the service, get its largest rewards. 



But our space is too brief to make long stories this month, and we will has- 
ten to answer a few queries, in monosyllables : 

" Would you allow whispering in school } " Yes. 

" How many school sessions should be given little children } " Two short 
ones, of not over two hours each in length. 
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" What is the best play-ground for children in summer ? " The green grass 
under shady trees. 

" At what age should children enter the primary school ? " That depends 
The answer will be too long to give here. We will say, in general, from four 
to seven years of age. 

" Tell us one of the best books for teachers." " Page's Theory and Prac- 
tice " is one of the best, and should be in the hands of every teacher wise 
enough to read our magazine. 

" Would you teach children the alphabet by the old A, B, C, D method ? " 
If we guess your meaning, we say No. We would use the word or sentence- 
method, and the children will learn the letters indirectly. 

" To whom shall I write for information as to the kindergarten ? " Write 
to Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass., or to Madame Krauss- 
Boelte, New York City. 

" Can you give us the best methods of teaching numbers .'^ " Yes ; but not 
in this number of The Teacher. Wait a little. 



In presenting to the primary teachers of America in the foregoing pages, 
the practical aids and suggestions drawn from the large experience of some 
of the most eminent writers and teachers in their special departments, we do 
not expect that The Primary Teacher will obviate the necessity of using 
text-books in elementary instruction. Our aim has been rather to show how 
to use them wisely and well. Our American school books are being largely 
translated into the languages of the Oriental world, showing that they are re- 
garded as among the best the world affords. We need only to call the att«A- 
tion of the teachers and school officers to our advertising pages, to convince 
them that every department of primary instruction has its appropriate text- 
books. These pages are worthy of careful study. 



Those desirous of learning FroebePs Kindergarten System, will please ad- 
dress Ruth Burritt, 1320 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or call at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, between 9:00 and 12:00 o'clock, A.M. 
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A System 



OF 



Industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

For ^Public Sctiools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter SmitHp 

STATE DIRECTOR OF ART EDUCATION FOR MASSACHUSETTS; GENERAL SUPERVISOR 

OF DRAWING IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS ; AND DIRECTOR 

OF THE MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL ART SCHOOL. 



This system is the only comprehensive course of instrjiction in Drawing accessible 
to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want of every class of 
pupils, from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in High Schools. 
The System comprises 

A. Primary, Oomrise^ 

^n Inteirmediate Oouirse, 
A. Grirammair Oouirse, 

A. Hl|pli.-Seli.ool Oouirse* 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and Intermediate Courses 
and the work in these departments is all very carefully arrangedi according to sound 
educational principles. 

No course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, unless 
the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special aim, in pre- 
paring this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect ; and Teachers* 
Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teachers in the different 
grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commendations 
which have been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in nearly all 
the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which produces definite 
and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to commend it to the careful 
consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

L. PRANG & COMPANY, 

Art and. Educational Publishers, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE STJ^NDJ^IRT) 

Series of Pictorial Histories, 

BY S. a GOODRICH 

(PETER PARLEY). 



THE SERIES COMPRISES: List Prices, 

G-oodrioh'B American Child's Pictorial Hist, of the United States, $0.60 
GSoodrioh's Pictorial History of the United States, - - 1.25 

G-oodrich's Pictorial History of England, - - - 1.25 

G-oodrich's Pictorial History of France, ... . . 1.25 

G-oodrich's Pictorial History of Rome, .... 1.25 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of Grreece, .... 1.25 

Goodrich's Common-School History of the "World, - - 1.25 

Goodrich's Pictorial Natural History, .... 1.25 

These works, by the well-known Peter Parley, are written in a lively and pleasing style, 
and abound in illustrative anecdotes, incidents, and descriptions, the histories in all cases being 
based on geography, illustrated by maps. The manners and customs of each country and age 
are constantly kept ih view. The works are freely supplied with engravings, giving correct 
ideas of manners and customs, views^f cities, monuments, battles, etc. They have been pre- 
pared with extreme care and at great expense, and are published in a superior style. It is 
believed that there is no series of familiar histories, in America or Europe, that may challenge 
comparison with these, either in interest, accuracy, or beauty of mechanical execution. They 
have received the highest approbation of the best teachers, and are in use in the principal 
schools and seminaries throughout the United States. 



Characteristics of Goodrich's Pictorial Histories. 

1. This series presents graded historical text-books, adapted to all 
schools, 

2. The series is not voluminous. It is printed in a clear and heaur 
tiful type, and is ernhellished with illustrations unequaled in number 
and artistic execution. 

3. The matter is divided into easy and comprehensive periods. It 
interests the strident 

4. The pages are free from religious preferences and political 
prejudices, 

5. The great historical facts, eventful epochs, and important dates, 
without idle speculation and tiresome details, are presented in the lively 
and pleasing style of which Peter Parley is peculiarly the master, 

6. The Pictorial United States contains brief historical sketches 
of Mexico, the West Indies, the States of South America, etc., invaVur 
Me to the American child, 

7. All the books of the series are elegantly and substantially bound. 

8. They are up to the times. 



SPECIAL -RATES FOR INTRODUCTION. 



Address the Publishers, 

J. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia, 

Or G. E. WHITTEMORE, Providence, R. I. 
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Michigan School Furniture Go., 

No. 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

SCHOOL, CHURCH, HALL, AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 

OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS. 

We also deal in School Bells, Church Bells, School Record and Order Books, 
Blackboard Crayons, Erasers and Pointers, Numeral Frames, Geometrical Blocks, 
Ink-wells ; the best and cheapest Ink known ; Wall Slating, Blackboard Cloth, 
Slated Paper, Globes, Maps, and School Supplies of all kinds. The celebrated 
SILICATE BLACK DIAMOND LIQUID SLATING kept constantly on 
hand. All orders promptly attended to. Correspondence solicited. 



THE OABTON VENTILATIKO SOHOOL-EEATEB. 

We are the sole Agents in New England for the Carton Ventilating School 
Heater. Do you want a well-ventilated and well-heated school-room ? If so, send for 
our Illustrated Circular, and get our estimates. I! the *' Ceurton " is set according to 
directions, we guarantee a constant inflow of pure warm air, and a constant outflow 
of the foul air next the floor. It is the best and most economical school-heater made. 
Churches, halls, and dwellings also supplied. 

We are gratified with our constantly-increasing trade, and promise our customers 
every attention in our power. 

Seminary for the Training of Kindergartners, 

With MODEL KINDERGARTEN, 

9 West.28th Street, S&^^^rA^K^/A^u's.BOELTE.k"->^'. 

NE W YORK. ( (Authors of Kindergarten Guidk) 

Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diesterweg-Froebel School, 
and one of the first propagators of the Kindergarten in this country. 

Mrs. Kraus Boelte is a pupil and co worker of Froebel's widow. She is 
aided by an experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and America. 

Says the Galaxy: Mrs. Kraus- Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, holds 

the highest place. It is to the labors of this lady more than to any other, perhaps, 

that the increasing success of the Kindergarten in America is due, and her pupils 

have accomplished more than all the rest.*' Says Miss E. P. Peabody : ** Mrs. 

. Kraus is the authority upon the subject,*' etc. [iii] 

An Original Montlily Magazine of Declamationsp Dialogues, Recita- 
tions, Tableaux, Selections, Charades, Etc. 

FOR DAY-SCHOOLS, FOR COLD-WATER ARMIES, 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, FOR PARLOR PASTIMES, 

FOR MISSION BANDS, FOR PARISH SOCIALS. 

XdUor, Mrs, M, B. C, 8LAI>E, $1,00 per year; Single Numbers, 15 eta. 

Send all Business Communications to 

THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, i6 Hawley St., Boston. 
Contributors should address the Editor. 

Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass. 
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Ne^v and. Excellent 

SCHOOL BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

TAINTER BRO'S, MERRILL & OO. 



The Franklin Readers. 

This new Standard Series, prepared by Gbokgb S. Hillard and L. J. CAMPBSLLt is carefully 
graded with fresh selections from the best writers, and Bnrpasaes all other reading-books in 
beauty of Illustkations and Typography. The Series comprises, — w a j *> vs. 



THE FBANKIilN PRIMSB, or FIRST READER 

'* '* SECOND READER 

<* THIRD READER 

" FOURTH READER 

" « FIFTH READER 

*< ** SIXTH READER AND SPEAKER. 



.16 


.10 


.27 


.18 


.40 


.25 


.50 


.30 


.80 


.50 


.80 


.60 



WARREN'S Oli ASS-WORD SFELIi BR 16 .10 

A progressive Speller, designed to teach Spelling, Pronunciation, and the use of the 
Dictionary. 

imacVicar^'s ArltliinetibSi 

THE VERY LATEST AND THE BEST. 

This new and admirable Series by Prof. M.^ MacVicar, of the New York State Normal School 
at Potsdam, has jast been issued, and is receiving the unqualified approval of the best teachers and 
educators. We invite a careful examination of this Series, by all teachers and educators desiring to 
adopt the best books for school nse. The Series is complete in two books: , ^ e. . 

THE PRIBfARY ARITHMETIC 30 .22 

THE COSIPIiETE ARITHMETIC 80 .60 



Campbell's Concise History of the United States, .75 .55 

Seavey's Qoodricli's History of the United States, . 1.00 .75 

These two standard Histories have attained a wide circulation, and retain their deserved popularity 
with teachers. 

Ellsworth's Penmanship and Bookkeeping. 

Bllsworth'B Primary Tracing Series (Nob. A,B, and C). Perdoz, .80 
** Onsmmar Series (Nob. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8). ** 1J.2 

«• "Writing Portfolios {Jor holding Copy Books, etc.) 

Three Sizes. Per Doz„ 36, 48, & 60 Cts. 
" Book-keeping and Business Manual, . .56 .42 
** Steps of Book-keeping, 50 .35 



Bartley's School-Records, and Report Cards. 

{EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF,) 



Ko, 1, Daily and Monthly Jte4sord, ,60 
Ifo, 9, Monthly and Yearly Meeord, *80 
No, 8, Monthly Tear ' Card, ^er loo, 3,00 



No. 4, Monthly Term- Card, /er zoo, 8.00 
No. 5, Weekly Term- Card, ** 8.00 



o#%u#\^\i Afliieirk I iSpnflr iS/^a/y (with Complete Elementary Course), 54 et«. 
SCHOOL mUSli^. \:iappy Sours, (with Brief Elementary Coarse), 86 " 

Any of the above books will be sent to any teacher for examination, with a view to introduction, on 
recdpt of the ** Introduction Price." Address the Publishers. 

TAINTOR BRO'S, MERRILL & CO., 758 Broadway, N. 7. 
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" study, to the Child, should seem like Play." 

TEACHERS, HAVE YOU SEEN THE 

Primary Normal Speller, 



OB 



FIRST LESSONS IN THE.ART OF WRITING WORDS, 

BY A. G. BEEOHERP 



It teaches spelling by a ^ NEW AND IMPROVED METHOD, that 
makes the spelling lesson attractive and interesting. 

It makes pupils anxious to spell right. 

It makes them ashamed to spell "wrong. 

It makes good spelling a habit. 

It makes instruction in spelling practical and successful. 

It makes pupils busy and industrious, and helps make a quiet and 
orderly school. * 

"With this new NOBMAL METHOD, the youngest pupils speedily 
become able to write with dexterity ; 

Able to write legibly ; 

Able to read readily the writing of others ; 

Able to write their own thoughts ; and 

Able to spell well the words that they use. 

This little book begins with a few easy and pleasant lessons^ new and novel in design, by 
meaas of which even the youngest pupils are taught to form the script letters and enabled to> 
write legibly. Having thus been initiated into the art of writing, the pupils are then taught 
spelling by a system of yarious exercises requiring them to write words and sentences and 
read them in their script or written forms. The pupils also learn the forms of words, and not 
simply the mere names qf their letters; two senses are brought into use instead of one, and kence- 
memory is better able to hold what is learned. 

It does mot necessarily supersede tbe ordinary spelling-book, but rather fills a place that 
has never been occupied by any book. 

The " Primary Normal Speller " is an outgrowth of the author's own experience in teaching 
spelUng, and its method and exercises were, with the highest success, put to a thorough, prac- 
tical test in the school-room, in the hands of experienced teachers, before the book was even 
offered to the publishers. 



TERMS FOB INTRODUCTION. 

For Introd/uctipn, 20 cts. 

For Introduction, when any Speller in use is given in exchange, 15 cts^ 



Books ordered for introduction wUl be delivered in any part of the United States, at 
above-named prices. Sample copies for examination^ with a view to introduction, will be sent 
by mail, to any Teacher or School Officer, on receipt of the Exchange price. 

CLARK* & MAYNARD, Publishers, 

(P. O. Box 1619.) 5 Barclay Street, NEW TOSK 
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THE NA TIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND 

Journals of Education, 

THE LEADING EDUCATIONAL PAPERS IN AMEBIGA: 

THE LAB6EST IN THE WOULD. 

Editor, THOS. W. BICKNELL, Boston. 

Associate Editors: 

Rev. a. D MAYO, Miss ANNA C. BRACKETT, 

Massachusetts, New York, 

Hon. WM. H. RUFFNER, Hon. WM. T. HARRIS, 

Virginia, Missouri. 

B. MALLON, Esq., Hon. JOHN SWETT, 

Geor^a. California. . 

With the Ablest Educators in the Country among its numerous Contributors, 



OUR GREAT PREMIUM, 

Webster 's Unabridged Dictionary, 

TO ALL WHO SEND US 

Four New Subscribers and Twelve Dollars ($12.00), 

Or Twelve Subscriptions to JPrimary Teacher in* Good Times, 



TERMS FOR 1878. 

The Journal (New-England or National J^ .... $3.00 

" " with Portrait of George Peabody, . , . , 3.00 

" " with Portrait of Louis AgassiZt .... 3.00 

" " with Portrait of Horace Mann, , , . , 3.00 

«♦ " with Portrait of Emma Willard, , . , 3.00 

« " with either Two Portraits, ..... 4.00 

^* " with either Three Portraits, .... 5.00 

" « with the Four Portraits, . . . . , 6.00 

Club Rates of our Publications. 

National or New-England Journal, 

JVitk Good Times, ....... $3.75 

JVitA Primary Teacher, . . . . * . , 3.75 

JVitA Good Times and Primary Teacher, . . . 4.50 

Primary Teacher, per annum, ..... $1.00 

OooD Times. " ...... 1.00 

AGENTS TrA.NTEr>. . 

For specimen copies of above Publications, address 

THOMAS W. BICZNELL, Pablisher, 

16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, . 

School and Kindergarten Supplies 

30 Union Square (4tli Ave. Side), NEW YORK. 

SCHOOIi FURNITURE. Teachers' Desks and Chairs, Pupils* Desks, Settees, &c. 

SCHOOIi APPARATUS. Globes, Celestial and Terrestrial, Orreries, Tellurians, 
Slated Cloth, Eureka Slating, Blackboards, Easels, Supports, Blackboard Rubbers, Diriders, 
Pointers, "Wall-Maps, Chart of Literature, &c. 

AII>8 TO SCHOOIi I>ISCf PlilNE. 500 in set. Reward Cards, Medals, &c. 

SCHOOIi STATIONERir. Paper, Ink, Pens, Penholders, Lead Pencils, Rubber 
Erasers, Inkstands, Inkwells and Covers, Chalk, Slates, Slate-^Pencils, Exercise and Composi- 
tion-Books, Drawing-Books, &c. 

OB«rc:€T-TC: ACHING AIDS. Spelling and Sentence Sticks, Letter and Word 
Cards, Numeral Frames, Object-teaching Forms, Cube-Root Blocks, Dissected Cones, &c. 



Notice. By sending us your address, you will receive our latest Circulars as fast as 
issued. 

PINCKNET'S U. S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTOR7, 

A guide for those having children to educate,--gives information of best Schools. Sent free 
for this purpose on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. To all others, 60 cents. [Copies to be 
had at the Office of the National and New-England Joubnals, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 

Pinckney's Agency for Schools and Teachers 

Supplies Tutors, Governesses, Professors (American and Foreign), Principals and 
Assistants, good Teachers for an^ department, with positions. Send stamp for appUca- 
tion-form. Supplies Schools and Families with competent Instructors toitfumt cJiarge. 

THE GOLD PREMIUM CENTENNIAL DRAMA, 

FIVE CENTURIES: 

A Patriotic and National Eeview of 

^^.merican History. 

CONSISTING OF 

DIALOGUES, RECITATIONS, TABLEAUX, SONGS, MUSIC; 

Adapted in Composition, Costumes, and Dramatic Spirit, 

For Schools, Seminaries, Colleges, and General Exhibitions. 

PRICES.— One copy, $0 25, post-paid. 

» Ten copies, 2 00 '* 

Twenty-five copies, ... 3 75 " 

Fifty copies, 6 25 " 

Published by THE NEW- ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. Address orders to 

F. J3. 82VOVr» 

No. 16 Hairley Street, Boston, ]9IaM. 



rnTI^ A /^TTT7T> C? Thirty Rewards of Merit, tl 
I Tj A I 7 H Va Kn, 25 cents in postage stamps^ 



Thirty Rewards of Merit, three kinds, postpaid, for 
25 cents in postage stamps. Price-list free. 

~ ADAMS, Hill, N. H. 
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United States Centennial Commission. 



International Exhibition 

1876, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



The United States Centennial Commission announce the following report 
as the basis of an Award to 

POTTER, AINSWOBTH & CO. 

New York Oitv, 

FOE 

SCHOOL BOOKS. 

REPORT. 
For the variety and excellence of Payson, Duntou and Scribner's Copy 
Books, Tablets, and other appliances for instruction in Fenmansh^. 



Mtest: I. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 



Caloieguis and Cirtulars s«nt free an application. ComiptHilttut iBlicited. 

POTTER, AINSWORTH A CO., 

NEWYORK BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
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